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Hot Words in Austin 


LBJ and the Reds 


AUSTIN 

Robert Nesmith, head of a 
Houston engineering firm and 
a Constitution Party candidate 
in the last election, charged 
that socialists control the Dem- 
ocratic Party and challenged 
Senator Lyndon Johnson to a 
fight at the Austin Freedom 
Rally this week. 

Nesmith was invited to speak at 
the rally by the Austin Anti-Com- 
munism League, an organization 
which has enough influence in 
city hall that it helped persuade 
city officials to proclaim an Anti- 
Communism Week last year and 
a Freedom Week this year. 

Nesmith also said, either from 
the platform or afterward in a 
foyer argument: 

@ The present government in 
this country is ‘‘commu- 
nistic.” 
@ Franklin D. Roosevelt was “a 
communist.’* 
@ All liberals are communists. 
@ Republican Senator Jacob 
Javits of New York is a 
communist. 
Urban renewal is “right out 
of Karl Marx.” 

Distributed free of charge at 
the rally, which drew an estimated 
400 people, were pamphlets which 
contained such charges as this: 

“If Dwight D. Eisenhower were 
an open and avowed collaborator 
in the Khrushchev Plan for world 
conquests, it is doubtful if he could 
more effectively aid in the overall 
objectives.” 

Jack H. Sucke, general chair- 
man of the ‘Austin Anti-Commu- 
nism League, followed Nesmith’s 
speech by saying, ‘‘We’ve been 
suffering through socialism and 
communism” ‘under both Repub- 
lican and Democratic administra- 
tions. 

No Connection 
The invocation was given by 


Chaplain (Major) Russell C. Hag- 
gard of Bergstrom Air Force Base. 





He appeared in civilian clothes. 
The Observer asked Col. J. O. 
Gray, commandant of Bergstrom 
Air Force Base if Major Haggard’s 
appearance in any way indicated 
approval by Bergstrom officials of 
the Austin Anti-Communism 
League’s activities, and he said 
no. 

“As a matter of policy, the Air 
Force has no restrictions against 
members of the military attend- 
ing meetings of social or civic 
organizations except -those which 
are included on the communist- 
front listing,” said Col. Gray. 

Nesmith remarked about Sena- 
tor Lyndon Johnson, ‘‘I wouldn’t 
vote for Kennedy for dogcatcher, 
because he would either socialize 
the kennels or ship them over- 
seas. As for Lyndon Johnson, I'll 
say right here publicly Lyndon 
Johnson is nothing but a drunk. 

“I’m 47, he’s 53. I'll take him on. 
I’ve fought 100 aerial fights and 
123 amateur fights and 67 profes- 
sional boxing matches, so he 
doesn’t worry me.” 

His charge echoed ironically in 
this hall which only a few months 
ago city officials hung with bunt- 
ing for a giant Johnson-for-Presi- 
dent rally. 

Roy LeMond, a doctor of chiro- 
practic medicine who describes 
himself as ‘‘one of the founding 
fathers” of the Austin Anti-Com- 
munism League, later told the 
Observer that the league had not 
expected Nesmith to make these 
remarks and that he had 
“breached the ethics of invita- 
tion.”” He said Nesmith was sup- 
posed to talk only about the in- 
come tax. 

Nesmith closed by reading from 
a prepared statement. Excerpts: 

“The socialists are communists 
without the firing squad. Socialists 
control the Democratic Party. The 
Republican Party is responsible 
too, since it has done nothing 
about it. Senator Javits is a so- 

(Continued on Page 2) 





TURMAN WINS, 
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Observe 








Moderate-Liberal Candidate 


AUSTIN 

Drawing his support from 
the broad moderate-liberal coa- 
lition in the Texas House, Rep. 
James Turman — the self-de- 
scribed “less conservative” of 
the two candidates for the 
Speakership—won 83-66 in the 
opening session this week. 

Turman’s victory, giving him 
an immensely powerful position 
from which he will appoint com- 
mittees and committee chairmen 
and set the pace for House activi- 
ties, ended a rugged campaign 
marked by alternating claims of 

a pledges-majority and charges 
of economic, psychological, and 
political pressure. 

The Turman delegation arrived 
in the House chamber from a 
breakfast Tuesday morning wear- 
ing red “victory” buttons. Most 
of them scorned the voting booth 
set up under the House rostrum 
where they came individually to 
cast the ballots, marking their 
ballot in the open. The Spilman 
camp had asserted in the closing 
weeks of the race that their can- 
didate would win in a secret bal- 
lot. 


Spilman rose after the decision 
had been announced to congratu- 
late his opponent, adding that he 
would support Turman on those 
programs upon which the two 
agreed and oppose him on those 
upon which they did not. Their 
differences, he said, were ‘“‘very 
real.”’ 


Honeymoon Period 
Turman is considered relatively 
liberal on economics and taxation 
questions and on many welfare 
issues. On race he is a staunch 
conservative. His voting record 
in the last legislature was ana- 


Beats Spilman 


lyzed by the state AFL-CIO as 
14-10. 

The liberal-moderate coalition 
that elected Turman speaker now 
enters a “honeymoon” period dur 
ing which votes on issues wiiich 
might divide them will be avoid 
ed. Meanwhile, some of the losing 
Spilman conservatives have 
formed a ‘‘make-ourselves-felt 
minority caucus similar to the one 
the liberals had as recently as 
1957. 

Turman’s 83 votes removed most 
doubts about the assertion (as ad 
vanced, for example, in the Ob 
server) that the House is some 
what more liberal this year than 
in 1959. However, liberal members 
were not sure what Turman wil 
‘do now. They, and the rest of the 
House, are waiting with some e 
gerness for Turman’s committee 
appointments. 

Turman has close friendships 
among the group sometimes char 





Jim Turman 








In Cities, Shortage of Hospital Beds 





No Overall Program For In 


AUSTIN 
Conclusion 

The American Medical Asso- 
ciation is a staunch foe of all 
federal intrusion into the med- 
ical field, yet a strong case can 
be made that medical progress 
in such states as Texas has 
come about largely through the 
support of the federal govern- 
ment. 

In the two areas most in need 
of progressive financing—hospi- 
tals and medical schools—Texas 
probably could not survive with- 
out federal aid. 


706,682 for the Galveston medical 
branch of the University of Texas, 
$904,069 came from the federal 
government. At the M. D. Ander- 
son Hospital and Tumor Institute, 
$426,382 of the $6,276,335 came 
from the federal government. At 
Southwestern Medical Schools, 
$679,412 of the $3,363,509 budget 
came from the federal govern- 
ment. 


These figures do not include 
federal scholarships or loans to 
students. 


Texas hospital growth has de- 


7 4 





Bob Sherrill 


Nationally, 26 per cent of the 
cost of running medical schools is 
borne by the government. More- 
over, most of this goes directly 
to the faculty doctors, in the form 
of grants for research and teach- 
ing. 

While Texas medical schools 
don’t benefit to that extent, they 
are not unaware of federal larg: ss. 
For instance: j 








Of last year’s budget of $\l.- 


velop from an even more 
dramatic contribution. Before the 
Hill-Burton program helped Texas 
in its pressing hospital problems 
in 1947, hospitals depended large- 
ly upon private contributions for 
construction and financial sol- 
vency. 


Since then, the federal govern- 
ment, through this program, has 
spent more than $75 million in 
Texas on the hospital building pro- 
gram—about one-third of all that 
has been spent in the state to this 
purpose. 





But despite federal contribu- 
tions, Texas still has problems. 
The hallways in some Houston 
hospitals tell the story: patients 
are bedded down in public corri- 
dors because there is no room 
space for them. 

Statistics limn these problems. 
Ray Hurst of the Texas Hospital 
Association says that in 480 Texas 
hospitals, occupancy is currently 
at the rate of about 70 per cent. 
This, however, is just about as 
heavy an occupancy as a hospital 
can stand and operate as it should. 
When occupancy hits as high as 
80 per cent, major problems arise, 
Hurst pointed out. 

Just because a bed is vacant 
doesn’t mean it can be occupied 
by the next patient to enter the 
hospital. For instance: maternity 
patients are usually kept separate. 
If a hospital has 20 per cent vacan- 
cies, but these vacancies are all 
in the maternity ward, where does 
it put the patient who comes in 
with diphtheria? 

This does not mean that all sec- 
tions of Texas are short of hospi- 
tal beds.” But the metropolitan 
areas generally, and the Dallas 





digents 


and Houston areas in particul 
are hard pressed, permitting 
times the existence of clinic faci 
ties which Hurst summed 
“abominable.” 

About eight-ninths of the peopl 
in Texas last year avoided having 
to go into a hospital, and many 
of them probably were continu 
ing such a stretch of healthiness 
that they forgot the ‘“hospita 
problem”—a problem that wit 
nessed 1,185,454 admisions to hos 
pitals, with the average stay 
stretching out to 6.2 days, and ar 
average expenditure of $29.35 
day, not including doctor's fees 

The average hospital patient 
then, paid about $200 for his room 
and board and, anesthetics, 
enough to put a serious crimp 
a middleclass pocketbook, 
therefore enough to generate 
swelling criticism about hospit 
fees. 

But, says the Texas State De 
partment of Health, the averag« 
daily bill is still nearly $2 under 
the daily operating costs of the 
average voluntary short-term hos 
pital, which comes to $31.16 per 

(Continued on Page 3) 


acterized as “the East Texas pop- 
ulists’’ in the House, that is, the 
segregationists from the east who 
are liberal on many economic is- 
sues. He also leaned heavily upon, 
and received his first bloc of 
committed votes from, the House 
liberals. Whe will receive the 
principal plums on the commit- 
tees, the “populists’” or the Mber- 
als?—that was one question. 
Turman, in accepting the liberal 
bloc’s pledges at the end of the 
1959 session, made a promise that 
the committees would be repre- 
sentative of the House as a whole. 
This was taken as an assurance 
that none of the major commit- 
tees would be so constituted that 
a bill which a substantial portion 
House favored would fail 
get enough favorable votes in 
committee to be reported to the 
floor for debate. Turman’s inter- 
of this understanding 
be apparent when he an- 
mounces his committees a week 
from Monday, or perhaps later. 
Rep. Ray Bartram’s motion to 
raise legislators’ salaries only to 
$3,200 instead of $4,800 was seen 
as a move by the conservative 


of the 


pretation 


will 


| caucus. It was, of course, foregone 


that the motion would lose, as it 
did by more than two-to-one, but 
the insistence on a record vote had 
political ramifications for the sum- 
of 1962 which were lost on 
of the members. (The pay 
raise measures goes to the Senate, 
vhich may consider it Monday.) 


mer 


fMOTiCe 


Some Turman leaders now be- 
that Turman’s agreement 
hould mean that the liberal-mod- 
erate coalition will have a major- 
all the committees, and the 
conservatives enough 
for ‘‘minority reports’’ 
permit floor debate on 
recommended by the 
It is generally thought 
rurman's committees will at least 
rovide liberals a minority suffi- 
for a ‘“‘minority report.” 


eve 


Ly on 
Spilman 
strength 

hich 
Dilis not 


ajority). 


Members of the House were ex- 
tremely jumpy late this week 
nut key committee jobs like 
chairmen of taxation, spending, 
and state affairs committees. The 
berals caucused after Turman’s 
sction and agreed whom they 
ould push with Turman for va- 
us posts. They also tentatively 


| agreed on a course of action de- 


signed to put the Senate under 
pressure about taxes. 

The premise of this course is the 
suspicion, or analysis, that the 
Senate, bracing itself against the 
more liberal House, will seek de- 
lay on taxes until the end of the 
regular session, thus causing spe- 
cial sessions and pressure for some 
action, whatever it has to be. 

Tentatively the liberal-moder- 

coalition in the House will 
ek quick enactment of a tax bill 
raise $70 or $80 million to re- 
the general fund deficit ($85 
lion this week, said Treasurer 
Jesse James; $63 million by the 
nd of the fiscal year, said Comp- 
troller Robert Calvert). This bill 
would be sent to the Senate early, 
before the appropriations wran- 
gles begin in earnest, and then the 
Senate would be bearded almost 
(Continued on Page 2) 


early 








Demos, Repubs, Reds 





An Austin Rally 


(Continued from Page 1) 
cialist, in fact—or a 33rd degree 
communist. .. . I cannot properly 
appraise the new president, but 
I hope he proves to be as untruth- 
ful in his campaign promises as 
was the Republican president. Ei- 
senhower did not even make an 
attempt to push a plank of his 
platform. Norman Thomas said: 
‘He (Eisenhower) has gone fur- 
ther to the left than I could have.’ 

“I call upon all former mem- 
bers of the Constitution Party— 
and upon conservative members 
of the Republican and Democratic 
parties—for the formation of a 
conservative section «within the 
Democratic Party. By actual count 
we outnumber the liberals. We 
should use the Democratic Party 
machinery to wrest control from 
socialists and communists and 
continue to fight a war for our 
survival. We must combine our 
strength into an army of voters 
to elect those who believe in the 
constitution. Houston has good 
candidates in the state legisla- 
ture.”’ 


Fuss in Lobby 

Nesmith said ‘‘from this night” 
he was resigning from the Con- 
stitution Party (“just a small 
clique in San Antonio runs it”) 
and rejoining the Democratic 
Party. 

Nesmith left the platform be- 
fore the question and answer pe- 
riod, but Miss Vivian Franklin, 
19, a pre-law student at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, headed him off 
in the foyer. In the argument that 
followed Nesmith said that he had 
heard rumors the U.S. House Un- 
American Activities Committee 
would investigate the University 
of Texas, that ‘‘no one is called 
before the committee who is not 
known 'to be guilty,” that Roose- 
velt was and the present govern- 
ment and all liberals are com- 
munists. 

Miss Franklin told Nesmith he 
and the Un-American Activities 
Committee ‘‘are equally subvers- 
ive” because they “ignore the 
constitutional rights of all citi- 
zens.” She pursued. her attack so 
industriously that Nesmith became 
visibly angry. He finally broke 
away, saying he had to ‘“‘get back 
to Houston."’ 

The Observer asked Mayor pro- 
tem Pester Palmer how an or- 
ganization of this type went about 
renting the municipal auditorium. 
He said it was done as a matter 
of routine, by applying to Francis 
Vickers, who manages the audito- 
rium. Vickers said the league 
rented the auditorium for $210. 

Palmer was asked if a theoreti- 
cal Pro-Communism League would 
have the same easy access to the 
auditorium if it wanted to hold a 
rally. ; 


“Well, no,” he said, “if we knew 
it was absolutely pro-communist, 
the question of renting the audi- 
torlum to them would probably 
have to be brought before the city 
council.” 

Anti-Communism League Chair- 
man Sucke told the Observer there 
is “no connection between our 
organization and the Christian 
Anti-Communism Crusade (Obs. 
16, 23 and 30), although I belong 
to it and one of its vice-presidents 
belongs to our group.” 

As for city hall’s support of the 
League, LeMond said, “We just 
asked the mayor to proclaim Anti- 
Communism Week and Freedom 
Week, and he proclaimed them.” 

Asked if the Anti-Communism 
League worked through the 
schools, LeMond said, “Not di- 
rectly. We work as leg-men. When 
we know a good speaker is com- 
ing to town, we try to get him 
placed with the schools or with 
clubs or whoever wants to hear 
him. That’s one of our goals: to 


* 


(Continued from Page 1) 
daily if delay set in among the 
senior legisletors. 


The House and Senate would 
then settle in for the spending ar- 
guments and the long hearings and 
debates on the major tax bill. 
Gov. Daniel’s budget calls for $2.5 
billion for the next two years, of 
which $367 million is to corne from 
the general fund. His finance ad- 
visory commission estimated that 
$214 million in new taxes for the 
next two years would be neces- 
sary to maintain present services 
and make modest improvements, 
such as $400 a year more for 
teachers (Daniel recommends 
$600). However, a premise of their 
computations was $45 million 
more in collections under present 
taxes in 1961-1963, which some 
analysts thing optimistic. Taking 
together the $214 million they 
think needed, another $70 million 
for the deficit, and an allowance 





spread information.” BS. 


against optimism about tax collec- 





Wright Endorsed 





AUSTIN 

Atty. Gen. Will Wilson an- 
nounced his candidacy for the 
special Senate race this week, 
bringing to six the field of major 
candidates. The others are Jim 
Wright, Henry Gonzalez, Maury 
Maverick, John Tower, and Wil- 
liam Blakley. Martin Dies Sr. 
said he would reveal on Jan. 17 
whether he will run. 


As the slate now stands, voters 
in the election to be held April 4 
will have twin choices in the iteo- 
logical spectrum, ranging from 
conservatives Blakley and Tower, 
middle roaders Wilson and Wright, 
and liberais Gonzalez and Maver- 
ick. 

In his press announcement, Wil- 
son called for the preservation of 
local self-government, a sound 
fiscal policy for the federal gov- 
ernment, and a strong foreign 
policy. The three-term attorney 
general said he expects to run on 
a platform “suited to the needs of 
Texas.” 

Wright won endorsement from 
the Star-Telegram in his home 
city, Fort Worth. 


Interim appointee Blakley was 
named to two Senate committees, 
judiciary and finance, and aligned 
himself solidly with Southern con- 
servatives in a maiden speech sup- 
porting the filibuster. 

In a statewide TV talk, Wright 
charted a middle course, saying 





he will avoid both liberal and 
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Sam Snead Motor Lodges 


IN 1961, OVER 100 million vacationers will take to 


the highways. 
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Wilson in Race 


conservative tags and will run as 
an independent-thinking moder- 
ate Democrat. 


Gonzalez took his campaign to 
South Texas this weekend, after 
appearances in other parts of the 
state, including Dallas and Hous- 
ton. He described himself in a Dal- 
las speech as “an unreconstructed, 
fighting American liberal of the 
old school,” said his victory 
would also be a victory for Ralph 
Yarborough, accused Maverick of 
having ‘“‘apparently aligned him- 
self with those consecrated to 
Yarborough’s defeat,” and assert- 
ed Maverick had assured him he 
would not enter the race. 


Maverick spoke on the East 
Texas network, labeling himself 
“a Franklin Roosevelt, Ralph Yar- 
borough, John Kennedy Demo- 
crat.” He denied he had assured 
Gonzalez he would stay out, de- 
clared he had supported Yarbor- 
ough four times aut of five, de- 
fended James Hart (whom he sup- 
ported in 1957), and concluded: 
“Let Henry and me refrain from 
subjecting one another to personal 
abuse, for we should stand togeth- 
er for honest liberalism and the 
betterment of mankind.” 


* 


AUSTIN 

Minor events of the legislative 
week: 

The House passed, 113 - 26, a 
$2.7 million legislative expenses 
bill including funds for their $4,- 
800-a-year pay raise. They reject- 
ed, 97-45, an amendment by Rep. 
Ray Bartram, New Braunfels, to 
limit the raise to $3,200. Bartram 
argued they ought to help the aged 
and the teachers before dipping 
down into the barrel for them- 
selves. 

Sen. Ray Roberts, McKinney, 
was elected Senate president pro 
tem, leading to AP speculation he 
will become acting lieutenant gov- 
ernor if Ben Ramsey receives a 
federal court appointment. 

Lobbyists started registering un- 
der the 1957 lobbyist contro! law. 
Eighteen persons registered the 
first week as lobbyists for Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. 

Rep. Dick Slack, Pecos, was 
elected chairman of a 39-member 
House caucus of West Texas rep- 
resentatives. 
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tions, the total revenue that the 
legislators will have to raise some- 
where approaches or exceeds $300 
million. 


Tax Service 
Where are they going to get it? 
Daniel will likely lay before 
the legislators next week both the 
one percent payroll tax plan and 


the selective sales tax package 


his tax advisory commission rec- 
ommended to him as alternatives. 

He will also renew his demand 
for state collection of ‘‘abandoned 
accounts”—in banks, oil compa- 
nies, insurance companies—which 
would raise perhaps $30 or $40 mil- 
lion the first year. 

But other than these plans, most 
legislators were in the dark late 
this week about what he will pro- 
pose to pay for his programs. 

Rep. Franklin Spears, San An- 
tonio, revealed to the Observer 
that he will propose a new ton- 
mile tax on trucks “to let the 
trucks help pay for the roads 
they’re using so much.” From 
his remarks, the Observer gathers 
that he intends to made this a 
major project of his. It would be 
a new element in the tax proas- 
pect if it became a major issue. 

Rep. Bob Eckhardt, Houston, 
also came forward with two new 
ideas: 

1. He said he checked with the 
Harris County tax assessor, Carl 
Smith, and ascertained that ‘‘not 
one penny” local ad valorem tax 
is paid on stocks and bonds. He 
said this is the general situation 
around the state: local tax asses- 
sors do not tax stocks and bonds. 
He proposes a state tax on divi- 
dends, tied to remission, perhaps 
iby constitutional amendment, of 
any local tax liability on them. 
He would collect the tax simply 
with a copy of the federal tax 
form being sent to the state. He 
believes it would raise more than 
$50 million for the biennium. 

2. Eckhardt is also proposing 
repeal of the business franchise 
tax (which Daniel had temporarily 
raised in 1959, a raise he may ask 
to have extended). Eckhardt’s re- 
pealer would be coupled, he said, 
with enactment of a corporate net 
profits tax on a three-factor for- 
mula which would (a) raise $30 
million more than the franchise 
tax and (b) make the new tax 
fall more heavily on out-of-state 
corporations than the present bus- 


Committee Posts Awaited 





iness tax does. 


The Senate commended Ken- 
nedy-Johnson, wishing them a 
stable administration; but Sen. 
Hubert Hudson, Brownsville, re- 
fused to have his name added to 
the resolution, saying he had not 
supported Johnson and ‘‘couldn’t 
care less what he thinks.” The 
House congratulated Kennedy for 
choosing John Connally Secretary 
of the Navy. 

Belden Poll reported this distri- 
bution among citizens on what the 
most important need now is: cut 
taxes, 17%; improve education, 
raise teachers’ pay, 17%; keep 
schools segregated, 9%; integrate 
schools or settle the problem, 7%. 

Proposed legislation in prospect 
would: 

Create a House group to probe 
subversive activities (Reps. W. H. 
Miller, Don Garrison, of Houston). 

Abolish capital punishment 
(Reps. Ronald Bridges, Corpus, 
and J. C. Whitfield, Houston). 

Grant equal rights to women by 
constitutional amendment (Rep. 
Maud Issacks, El Paso, saying, 
“Now women can take care of 
themselves’’). 





THE FIRST WEEK 


! 
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Tax Proposals Eyed; ‘Broad-based’ Unlikely 


Eckhardt will also advocate 
again his graduated tax on oil 
production and his graduated nat- 
ural gas tax designed to encour- 
age higher selling prices for nat- 
ural gas. 

Also being considered, in lieu, if 
necessary, of the 1959 gas tax now 
being held unconstitutional by a 
series of courts, is the Louisiana 
natural gas tax, which some lib- 
erals want to enact verbatim as a 
way to tax natural gas with “15 
years of tested results.’’ The Lou- 
isiana law still stands. 


Generally, there are five tax al- 
ternatives: the general sales tax, 
the personal income tax, the pay- 
roll tax, more natural resources 
taxes, and more selective sales 
taxes. 

Senator Kazen of Laredo, while 
maintaining his own position 
against a general sales tax, has 
broached a constitutional amend- 
ment in which the people would 


-vote on a three percent limit for 


one. This plan is the maximum 
accomplishment practical general 
sales taxers hope for this year 
(although of course Kazen’s pur- 
pose may be to put a lid on the 
rate). 

Governor Daniel is committed, 
in effect, to veto either of the first 
two. This fact caused Rep. R. H. 
Cory, Victoria, to lament this 
week that he didn’t see how the 
legislators were going to raise the 
needed money at all. The House, 
with Turman as speaker, will not 
pass the general sales tax, though 
the Senate might. Neither the Sen- 
ate nor the House will pass a per- 
sonal income tax. 


‘Payroll’ Reception 

All reports agreed this week 
that first-week legislative enthu- 
siasm for the Daniel-spawned pay- 
roll tax is distinctly languid. The 
liberals are against it because 
they do not want working men’s 
salaries taxed while the employ- 
ers can pass along the share they 
pay in the prices of their products. 
The conservatives were generally 
hostile because of the angle of 
taxing all businesses, man-for- 
man for each of their employees. 
About the only friendly references 
came from liberals who thought 
the plan might be amended into 
something more aicceptable. By 
this they meant, exemptions and 
deductions might be introduced 
to make it more nearly a personal 
income tax. 


* 


Authorize metropolitan transit 
authorities to operate buses (Sen. 
George Parkhouse, Dallas). 

Prohibit schools from receiving 
tax money if any of their teachers 
wear “religious clothing” (Rep. 
Leon Thurman, Anson). 

Create a state water pollution 
control board (Rep. R. H. Cory, 
Victoria). 

Make less severe the “safe driv- 
ing insurance plan” of the state 
insurance board (Sen. Grady Ha- 
zlewood, Amarillo). 

Set rate limits and register 
small lenders (Rep. Criss Cole, 
Houston). 

Establish state industrial safety 
standards (Rep. Charles Hughes, 
Sherman). 

Raise teachers $600 a year and 

provide other Hale-Aikin improve- 
ments (Rep. Dewitt Hale, Corpus 
Christi). 
_ “Give local autonomy to labor 
unions, to let them govern their 
own activities’ (Rep. Garrison, 
Houston). 

Raise from a month to a year 
the penalty for fraudulently ob- 
taining jobless pay (Rep. Henry 
Grover, Houston). 


Texas Medicine 


Dilemma of the Pauper 


(Continued from Page 1) 
patient day, including equipment 
and salaries. 

And, Hurst added, costs are not 
exactly helped by the fact that 
hospitals are necessarily forced to 
do a tremendous amount of char- 
ity housing. He said that 422 short- 
term members of the Texas Hos- 
pital Association reported doing 
$30,000,000 charity service last year 
for 612,364 patients. 


Medical Districts 

Though $30,000,000 is a sizeable 
hand-out, many Texans are con- 
cerned that the state has not con- 
sistent and comprehensive pro- 
gram for taking care of its indi- 
gent patients, especially in the 
rural areas. 

For at least a dozen years, Texas 
doctors have been trying to get 
rid of the antiquated medical aid 
program for rural poor folks 
which really isn’t an aid program 
at all, but so far the legislature 
hasn’t responded to their recom- 
mendations. 

What many doctors hope for 
eventually is a state divided into 
medical districts, with perhaps 30 
cavnties in a district, and each 
county contributing to the upkeep 
of a central medical center to 
which they could send their in- 
digent patients. The operation of 
such districts in terms of assess- 
ments and help, ironically enough, 
would be based on the old eco- 
nomic theory: “From each ac- 
cording to his abilities, to each 
according to his need.” 

As things stand now, each coun- 
ty in the state goes its own way, 
with the result that indigent pa- 
tients who have the misfortune to 
live and get sick in a por county 
also have a pretty good chance of 
dying there. 

In 1960, county governments 
live and get sick in a poor county 
spent $521,000,000 on indigent med- 
ical care in Texas, but only 6.7 
percent of this was scattered over 
the 247 counties with populations 
of less than 100,000 per county. 
Paupers 

So long as the care of the 
pauper is left up to the commis- 
sioners court in each county, as 
it now is, the situation will prob- 
ably be chaotic. Just about every- 
body in the medical profession 
seems agreed on that, but not all 
are agreed as to why. 

Some say that medical direc- 
tion should be taken away from 


the commissioners court because | 5 


with local-level politicians medical 
care too quickly becomes a politi- 
cal football. Others are less con- 
cerned with such speculation than 
they are with the fact that there 


‘are no rules for the game as 


played in Texas. 

Dr. Emerson K. Blewett of Aus- 
tin, chairman of the Committee 
on Hospital Care of the Rural 
Medically Indigent, explains it 
this way: 

While Article 2351 and Article 
4438, Revised Civil Statutes of 
Texas, 1925, would seem to vouch- 
safe medical care for all paupers 
at county expense, the commis- 
sioners courts have ways of side- 
stepping their duty. 

In the first place, he explained, 
it is up to them to decide who is 
a pauper, and an attorney gen- 
eral’s opinion clouded that point, 
saying ‘“‘all paupers are indigent 
Persons” ... but ‘“‘whether or not 
@n indigent person is a pauper 
will be determined by the degree 
of his indigency.” There is no 
legal or consistent: method for 
determining pauperism. Each 
court has its own arbitrary 
method. Is a man with only two 
shirts and no socks a pauper? Or 
must he have only one shirt and no 
shoes? It’s up to each court to 
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say, and mo one can challenge 
them. 

Once it is settled that a patient 
is a pauper, the commissioners 
court is legally bound to provide 
help for him, and if there is no 
hospital in that county to do the 
job, the court is empowered to 
contract with one of the sur- 
rounding county hospitals. 

But, says the law, it is strictly 
up to the commissioners court to 
say how much it will pay, or even 
if it will pay anything at all. 

Under these arrangements, says 
Dr. Blewett, where “‘either no tax 
money or an insignificant amount 
is spent for hospitalization of the 
indigent,’’ one of the following is 
usually the outcome: 

Either the pauper doesn’t re- 
ceive any hospital care, or he is 
sent to the nearest urban tax-sup- 
ported hospital, or he is treated 
at a local private hospital at an 
increased cost to the paying pa- 
tient, or he is shipped out to a 
state-supported teaching hospital. 

Brackenridge Hospital, operated 
by Austin and Travis County, is 
a typical urban hospital, and each 
year it spends thousands of dol- 
lars taking care of patients who 
wander in from surrounding coun- 
ties where they could not get 
treatment. ; 

Blewett is quick to point out, 
however, that commissioners 
courts that fail to do their duty 
iby their paupers are not always 
activated by cautious conserva- 
tism alone. They are handicapped 
by the state constitution that pro- 
hibits their levying a tax specif- 
ically for hospital care for paupers. 

While he feels the legislature 
could pass a law requiring the 
commissioners courts to set aside 
a specific portion of the general 
fund for this purpose, he doubts 
that the legislature would want to 
interfere in this way with an- 
other law-making body, and there- 
fore Blewett pins his hopes on a 
constitutional amendment permit- 
ting a hospital-aid tax. 


School Vacancies 
Numerically, Texas is not faced 
with a present shortage of doc- 
tors, although, the distribution of 
its doctors might be greatly im- 
proved. The ratio of doctors to 
potential patients in Texas com- 
pares well with national averages. 
Nationally, there are vacancies 
for 15,000 new interns each year 
in all hospitals. The nation’s 84 





medical schools turn out less than 
half that number. Proportionately 
this holds true for Texas. 

Directors of the Galveston med- 
ical school have cut the number 
of incoming freshmen in recent 
years. Lincoln Williston, secretary 
of the Texas Medical Association, 
explained the reasons why: 

“Well, they say they don’t have 
the clinical equipment necessary 
to train the number of third and 
fourth-year students they used to 
have. They figure they need four 
patients per advanced student, 
and they haven't been getting 
enough patients. The John Sealy 
Hospital is so deep at one end of 
the state it bas a hard time draw- 
ing patients from all over, and ad- 
vanced students need patients to 
work on. But I want to say that 
TMA feels very bad about that cut 
in admissions—in the last three 
or four years the freshman class 
has dropped from about 165 to 
about 140.” 

While it is sometimes difficult 
to get into medical school as a 
freshman because of the large 
number of applications, there are 
usually vacancies in the medical 
school at the third and fourth 
year level because cf drop-outs. 
In the United States currently, 
there are between 500 and 600 
vacancies on the upperclass levels. 
There are vacancies in Texas’ 
medical schools at the third- and 
fourth-year levels, although ex- 
actly how many will not be known 
until the end of this month. 

This is one reason why the TMA 
is pushing not only for another 
four-year medical school in Texas, 
but also for a two-year basic sci- 
ence school, whose graduates could 
take up the slack created by the 
drop-outs. These drop-outs con- 
stitute about eight per cent of a 
freshman-to-senior class. 

Medical officials in the state 
feel fortunate that they can hold 
the number of drop-outs to eight 
per cent. 

The quality of the average stu- 
dent entering medical school in 
recent years has declined, Willis- 
ton said. 

“Talk to any Texas medical 
educator,” he said. “You'll find 
out he feels we are not getting 
the quality students we would 
like to have and ought to have. 
Now you can be a high-C student 
and get in medical school. Right 
after the war, there were four 
GOOD applicants for every va- 





From Texas to Washington 





Holleman 


AUSTIN 

Jerry Holleman, one of the 
three Assistant Secretaries of 
Labor in the Kennedy Admin- 
istration, was born and spent 
the first 20 years of his life on 
a cotton farm in the Texas 
Panhandle. He went td Cam 
eron College, a branch of Okla 
homa A&M, and then took a 
job as a union electrician. 
, In World War II he was a lieu 


tenant with the Army Engineers | 


in Italy. He became business man 
ager of his local electricians’ union 
in Lubbock after the war, rose to 
president of the Lubbock 
council, and moved to Austin as 
an official in the Texas State Fed 
eration of Labor. 

After 18 months as company 
commander with the Army En 
gineers in Korea, Holleman 
came, in 1953, the effective chief 
(executive secretary) of the fed 
eration. He was elected president 
of the Texas AFL-CIO upon the 
merger in 1957 and holds that 
job now. 

Holleman is a liberal, but also a 
believer in organizational 
pline within the labor movement 


labor 


disci 


His religion is Church of Christ, | 


and he thinks of his thoroughgoing 
liberalism—on labor, civil rights 
the welfare state, valuing the peo 
ple—as applied Christianity 

He is generally a grave, quiet 
man. Graying at his temples 
41, he is heavy in frame. 

As the Texas labor chief he has 
played a conspicuous role among 
the leadership of the Texas liberal! 
Democrats. He has on occasion 
joined in criticism of Speaker Sam 
Rayburn and Sen. Lyndon John- 
son in contests betken conserva 
tives and liberals for state party 
control, but he has done this with 
some reserve. He helped hold 
back a bolt of Texas liberals 
against Johnson's presidential! can 
didacy at Los Angeles; but when 
offered a delegate’s scat by the 





cancy. Of course, that’s not a hap 
py situation either, because you 
lose too many excellent pros 
pects.”’ 

One of the main reasons med 
cal schools aren't getting 
first-rank students they used 
get, he said, is that ‘‘the rockets 
are pulling them away”—meani 
that other sciences, 
physics, now hold enough glamol 
and money to take away the 
scholastic cream that 
rise toward medicine. 


especi: 


used 








SAN ANTONIO 

San Antonians, always sprite 
players in controversial politi- 
cal dramas,. perhaps got as 
much mileage out of a $1.75 
poll tax as any other group of 
citizens in the state over the past 
voting year. This week they 
rounded out the old poll tax year 
by approving a $10,500,000 bond 
issue. All four propositions passed. 

The storm center of the election, 
a Northside expressway, stirred 
up one of the most determined 
and emotional campaigns in the 
history of the city. 

Passage of the Northside free- 
way was aided by vocal support 
from the city council, numerous 
public figures and officials, and 
both San Antonio newspapers. Op- 
posed were the San Antonio Con- 
servation Society; the Citizens’ 
League; the West and East Sides, 
led mainly by County Commis- 
sioned Albert Pena Jr.; and or- 
ganizations like the Save Our 
Parks Committee, organized spe- 
cifically for the occasion. 

Also passing were (1) Kelly 
AFB access road and U.S. High- 
way 90 West freeway, totaling 
$5,600,000 cos‘s to the city, (2) a 
Guadalupe street overpass, $900,- 
000, and (3) a $500,000 improve- 





SA BOND ISSUE PASSES | 


ment issue for parks and recrea- 
tion areas. The latter issue was 
considered by many bonds oppon- 
ents to have been added to induce 
support from the Conservation 
society. 


Spearhead of the Northside free- 
way opposition was the Conserva- 
tion Society. Led by Mrs. James 
Graves, president of the society, 
and assisted vocally by other con- 
servationists such as Mrs Maury 
Maverick Sr. and Miss Mary 
Green and Miss Sibyl Browne, 
representatives of the Conserve 
Our Parks committee, the ladies 
pushed the fight all the way. 


Leading proponent for the en- 
tire bond issue for the city coun- 
cil was Councilman W. W. McAl- 
lister Sr., chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Parks and Expressways. 
At one stage McAllister suggested 
the Conservation Society was be- 
ing used as a “cat’s paw by vested 
property interests who do not live 
in San Antonio,” referring to the 
North Side suburbs. 

Points of contention concerning 
the freeway included whether the 
Sunken Garden next to Bracken- 
ridge Park would be destroyed, 
whether the zoo would be wiped 
out, whether the Olmos Basin set 





aside for flood control would 
affected, and whether severe dan 
age would be done to the In 
nate Word College campus 


The Conservation Society 
tributed handbills at the Societ 
sponsored ‘‘Los Pastores,” the tr 
ditional Christmas play in S 
ish: 

“They tried to TEAR DOWN 
the Alamo! 

“The people said ‘No’. 

“They tried to PAVE the 
Antonio River! 

“The people said ‘No’. 


san 


“They tried to DESTROY the} 


grounds of San Jose Mission! 

“The people said ‘No’. 

“They tried to CUT THROUGH 
Brackenridge Park! 

“The people said ‘No’.” 

Among the side-bar 
the controversy was the cutting 
off of Pena’s water for failure 
pay his sewer tax, dubbed ‘‘sewe! 
ola” by city hall critics. Pena 
claimed the action was taken: be 
cause of his stand on the bonds 
“Because of my opposition to the 
unplanned, controversial north 
freeway, I have been subjected to 
an insiduous conspiracy to cut off 
my water,” he said. 


issues 


JIM PRESLEY | 


Advanced 


, Johnsen forces, he declined it. 

As Majority Leader, Johnson on 
occasion complained that he could 
sit down and get along with George 
Meany and Walter Reuther in 
Washington, but Holleman and 
Fred Schmidt, the executive sec- 
of Texas AFL-CIO, were 
off somewhere with his 
liberal Texas critics. 

Holleman and Schmidt under- 
took to explain to their Washing- 
ton associates in labor the Texas 
situation in which they felt obliged 
to side with liberals against fre- 
conservative-moderate co- 

supported and led by 
Johnson and Rayburn. When the 
crisis arrived at the May, 1960, 
state convention in Austin, Wash- 

ton labor leaders feared an 
open labor-assisted bolt against 

! in Texas, believing his 
influence could be contained at 
Angeles. Holleman and 
Schmidt recommended in Austin 
take no stand as a 
group on bolting on a party loy- 
alty question, and the bolt which 
did occur was unsuccessful. 


New Ground 

As president of the AFL-CIO in 
the state he has broken new ground 
for labor on many issues, includ- 
ing non-labor ones. For instance, 
he has advocated abolition of capi- 
tal punishment and the enactment 
of state personal and corporate 
income taxes. On labor issues he 
has supported a legalized union 
shop, a state labor relations act, 
industrial safety legislation, and 
higher maximums and more lib- 
eral policies on unemployment 
and workmen’s compensation. 

He has sought improved farm 
worker standards. He told the 
1959 state labor convention, ‘‘We 
have been trying for several years 
to secure for our domestic farm 
laborers the same housing and 
health standards, wages and guar- 
antees that we give to the Mexi- 

n nationals who are contracted 
to work here as braceros.’’ Dur- 
ing his tenure as president, state 

vobr has advocated abolition of 
he bracero program. His appoint- 
ment is not likely to please the 
Farm Bureau of the Valley fruit- 

wers 

In 1959 he told the Texas Farm- 

s' Union convention, ‘‘The U. S. 
Department of Labor is no longer 

ur friend but has become a sub- 
sidiary of the Department of Com- 

erce.”’ Last August he told the 
labor convention in Dallas 

unflinching language how he 

f about corporations: 

“We can never build world con- 
fidence in a free democratic so- 
ciety when all they can see is our 
defense of entrenched power and 
corporate imperialism .. . In the 
minds of many people, the corpo- 
ration has become hallowed. 
Any challenge to it is sacrilege. 
We seem to have forgotten that 
corporations are nothing but col- 
lective wealth assembled for eco- 
power...” 

He believes that ‘“‘the biggest 
ssue’’ of all now in labor-man- 
igement relations is ‘‘the replace- 
ment of labor by capital” (ma- 


retary 


always 


quent 


alitions 


ing 
vonnson 
Los 


labor 


that 


1960 


nomic 


ccomplished with enough concern 


for people. 


lronic Turns 

His role in Washington, which, 

it is understood, will include su- 
pervision of the states’ unemploy- 
ment compensation programs un- 
ier the federal law, has caused 
ironic amusement here, since he 
be the man to whom the 
Texas Employment Commission 
will have to turn for rulings on 
their actions. 

Jake Pickle, Governor Daniel's 
new member of the commission, 
has been engaged in many poli- 
tical wars on sides opposite from 
Holleman and must now be mus- 
ing on the strange turns of human 

| affairs. 


may 


R. D. 








Only The Facts 





Ung en £ Ved. 3 


Sometimes facts speak better for 
themselves than any interpretation of 
them. This week Sens. Kazen and 
Smith and Reps. Cory, Ehrle, and 
Spears, the Texas Legislative Coun- 
cil’s study committee on child care 
and juvenile delinquency, included 
these three paragraphs in their re- 
port: 

“Your study committee finds a 
close relationship between  delin- 
quency and dependency and suggests 
that the council make two recommen- 
dations to the legislature (adopted) 
in this area: 

“(1) That consideration be given 
to the possibility of continuing aid to 
dependent children grants beyond the 
age of 14. Texas is the only state 
which now terminates aid to children 
this young, and numerous problems 


are posed because a child of 14 has 
not completed school and is too young 
and unskilled to find a job and sup- 
port himself, even if child labor laws 
did not discourage employment of 
children this age. In addition, when 
aid to dependent children grants are 
terminated, the mother or person act- 
ing in a parental capacity may be 
forced to seek employment to support 
the child, often leaving the child con- 
cerned—and perhaps others—without 
adequate care and supervision in the 
home. 

“(2) That attention be given to the 
lack of facilities for dependent Negro 
children in Texas. The one private in- 
stitution providing care for such chil- 
dren can accommodate only a fraction 
of those in need of such services.” 


he Appeal 


In interviews with the Observer in 
September, both James Turman and 
Wade Spilman agreed that contribu- 
tions made in a Speaker’s race should 
be required by law to be reported. 
We now remind them of their ex- 
pressed views, and urge them to co- 
sponsor such a bill this session. 

The candidates admitted that costs 
for the race are prohibitive, that it is 
standard practice for “friends” of a 
Speaker candidate to pay some of the 
campaign expenses of representatives 
pledged to the friendly side, that 
planes are often needed to explore the 
hinterlands for the almighty pledge- 


cards. In past years, largely protected 
from the public view by a dismal tra- 
dition that the people of a democracy 
should not tolerate in a campaign 
such a decisive public position, the 
Speaker’s race has been an open scan- 
dal, provoking only slightly bemused 
smiles from the wealthy lobbyists 
who have most benefited from its 
secrecy. Close now on this latest elec- 
tion, the time has come for this long- 
delayed reform. With encouragement 
from Messrs. Turman and Spilman, 
respected members of the House just 
emerged from the dust of battle, the 
reform could easily become reality. 


pe a 


. . » Freshmen legislators must be 
warned in advance of the revolutiori- 
ary nature of Gov. Daniel’s demand 
for state collection of abandoned ac- 
counts in banks and oil and insurance 
companies. The measure, estimated 
to raise as much as $30-$40 million 
in the first year, was defeated in the 


last House after much pressure from 
banker - constituents. The radical 
principle of it, known as “escheats,” 
was forced into Western political 
thought by tax-eating agitators be- 
fore the Dallas News was founded— 
indeed, before America was discov- 
ered. 





Moderate-Liberal Coalition 





James Turman 


Observer Notebook 


Tip 

Next week, probably January 18, 
Gov. Daniel will ask for a program 
requiring $215 million in new revenue 
for the next two years, about $65 mil- 
lion of it in temporary revenue to re- 
tire the deficit. This includes for the 
ensuing biennium $55 million more 
merely for presently authorized pro- 
grams, $90 million for a $600 a year 
pay raise for teachers, $15 million for 
medical payments to old-age assist- 
ance recipients, plus about $65 mil- 
lion to retire the deficit. Any appro- 
priations beyond these figures will 
have to go above the $215 million. 


Rest and Be Quiet 

The El Paso Herald-Post this week 
asked who would pay the bill, then 
answered: “The people, of course. Oil 
is going to contribute nothing more. 
It will continue to pay 4.6 percent 
while cigarettes will pay their tax of 
65 percent or more. 

“Why? Too many legislators are 
devoted to the oil, and other corpora- 
tions made rich by our state’s natural 
resources. 


“Well, let’s go. Pay off the deficit 
and start another. Levy more taxes 
but not one cent on that barrel of oil 
that pays 13.8 cents. But it will be 
all right to raise the tax on the 20 
gallons of gasoline gotten from that 
barrel; it pays only $1 now and the 
people pay it .. . Rest and be quiet. 
The needed money is coming from 
you. As you know, you are just a 
Texan, not a foreign corporation.” 


Recommendations 
The Texas Legislative Council, the 
legislature’s research agency, came 
forward with various recommenda- 
tions as the session opened. They in- 
cluded : 


Mental health. Establish special 
facilities for the care of mentally ill 
juveniles. Let the Texas Medical Assn. 
and the Texas Neuropsychiatric Assn. 
seek “emergency admission of the 
mentally ill to the general hospitals” 
and a scale of fees for mental care to 
reduce overcharging. 


Submerged state lands. Provide 
for their management and protect 
them for public usages except where 
private investment would not damage 
the public interest. 


Child care and juvenile delinquency. 
Enact a juvenile code law. Study low- 
ering the age of criminal responsibil- 
ity to 16. Consider more funds for the 
reform schcols: “because of crowded 
conditions, the average length of stay 
for boys at Gatesville last year was 
7.2 months and for girls at Gaines- 
ville 10.3 months . . . there is no or- 
ganized juvenile parole system to 
guide, counsel, and supervise children 
after release .. .” Study the idea of 
new regional reform schools on the 
California plan. Consider continuing 
aid to dependent children beyond the 
age of 14: “Texas is the only state 
which now terminates aid to children 
this young.” Give attention to “the 
lack of facilities for dependent Negro 
children in Texas.’’ Consider requiring 
school attendance all 180 days of 
school, instead of 120 as now. A state 
curfew law would have constitutional 
barriers in front of jt. 


Annexation by cities. Use buffer 
zones to curb contests and limit cities’ 
authority in this area. 


Uninsured motorists. Suspend the 
license and “all automobile registra- 
tions” on any one failing to deposit 
security required by law following an 
accident. Raise insurance required of 
them from $5,000-$10,000 to $10,000- 
$20,000. 


Abuse of Privilege 
From The Corpus Christi Caller: 


Automatic statutory trial delays 
are granted clients of attorneys who 
are state legislators attending ses- 
sions while the cases are pending. 
Abuse of this privilege is a long-toler- 
ated scandal in Texas, but there are 
ways—if there is the will—at ‘least 
to minimize the abuses if it is felt 
that the privilege must be retained. 


It is common knowledge that every 
session clients whose cases may be 
favored by delay engage attorney- 
legislators for no other purpose than 
to assure such delay. And despite the 
dubious professional ethics of taking 
such cases, there are always some 
who will. 


The automatic-stay provision is de- 
fended as essential to preventing in- 
justice to legitimate clients and to 
enabling attorneys to serve in the 
Legislature without prohibitive sacri- 
fice. But it was not intended that the 
privilege should be farmed out for 
fat, unearned fees, practice that is 
not only disruptive to the courts but 
also an invitation to conflicts of in- 
terest in the Legislature. 


With the new constitutional amend- 
ment granting legislators higher pay 
on an annual salary basis, it is time 
to review this privilege—which no 
other profession or trade enjoys—and 
restrain its abuses. The Connecticut 
Supreme Court has passed a rule 
which, though devised for another 
purpose, is suggestive of a means to 
reform. To encourage the enlarge- 
ment of its trial bar, Connecticut now 
prohibits a lawyer from trying civil 
cases in any of the state’s: three larg- 
est counties, except the one in which 
his office is located, unless he can 
guarantee to “‘proceed immediately” 
with trial when his case is reached. 


Some such localizing or regulatory 
limitation could be placed on Texas 
lawyer-legislators’ automatic post- 
ponements. Self reform is the hard- 
est kind, but the Texas Legislature 
should attempt it. 


Anyone? 
We reported in last week’s issue 
the urgent need, as expressed by 


Youth Council officials, for a home 
for neglected and dependent Negro 
children in Texas. It would cost $1.2 
million. We reported also the remarks 
of officials in the governor’s office 
that Gov. Daniel requested $775,000 
for the home in 1959, but no one 
showed much interest in the project 
and he didn’t bring it up this time. 


Bob Mullen of Alice, one of our 
most conscientious and devoted legis- 
lators, did get interested in the proj- 
ect during the last legislature, but 
there wasn’t much enthusiasm beyond 
that. We recognize some of our good 
lawmakers might consider it politi- 
cal dynamite with the folks back 
home to try to do something for little 
black children, even if they are home- 
less and mistreated. 


But the Legislative Council’s study - 
committee on child care and juvenile 
delinquency (above) has just called 
“attention” to the matter. We wish 
them success. 

Questions 

Have Reps. Miller and Garrison of 
Houston, supporters of an investigat- 
ing committee to weed out subver- 
sives in Texas, filed a roster of the 
Texas Reds they have in mind with 
the Dept. of Public Safety? If so, 
when? If not, why not? 
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‘A Citizen's Duty and Responsibility’ 


AUSTIN 


“Jury Service—A Citizen’s Privi- 
lege and Responsibility,” said the lit- 
tle pamphlet enclosed with the green 
summons which added, “9 a.m. or 
else.”” By various strategems I became 
too busy to serve for the specified 
week, winning, however, only post- 
ponement. After three of these post- 
ponements, there passed through my 
mind a sigh and the whisper, ‘“Sub- 
mit.” 

Monday morning last the court- 
room was filled with 200 of my fel- 
low good-citizens. Some of the women 
wore furs and some the plain coats 
one might buy at Penney’s or Sears. 
The men came, one guessed by their 
wearings, from business offices and 
farms and the cabs of trucks. We were 
Mexicans, Negroes, and whites, sud- 
denly called together, in defiance of 
the orders of Jesus and compliance 
with the orders of the court, to judge 
our fellow men. 

Early in the proceedings a bailiff 
(what else could he have been?) in- 
terrupted the judge to tell someone, 
“There'll be no reading in the court- 
room.” Thus we were finessed into at- 
tentiveness by the legal elimination of 
alternatives and the early hour. 

Judge Mace Thurman, a young, 
able-seeming man who spoke into the 
microphone briskly, congratulated us 
upon our public-spirited presence. 
Then he advised us of the necessary 
qualifications of jurors and asked 
those not qualifying to come forward. 
One by one seven Negroes and three 
Latin-Americans went up to him, high 
behind his bench, and told him why 
they did not qualify. A Negro man 
said, “I can’t read and write,” and he 
responded, (unfortunately into the 
microphone,) “You can’t read and 
write? You'll be excused,” and the 
fellow made his way out of the room 
aware of the eyes of his townsfolk. 
A Latin-American woman said, “I 
can’t speak very good English.” 
“You'll be excused.” 

The judge had also advised us that 
jurors had to be “of good moral char- 
acter,” but none of us went forward 
to claim disqualification under this 
provision. 


Uron ARRIVING in the 
courtroom I had been greeted by the 
only member of the jury venire I rec- 


ognized, Mrs. Joyce Mims. (Austin is * 


now a city of 200,000, and we do not 
know all our fellow citizens here any 
more.) Joyce and I were sympathiz- 
ing with each other about the honor 
and distinction our present situation 
conferred upon us when alack, Judge 
Thurman provided us with an object 
for our gratified irritation: He read 
the list of classes of persons exempted, 
at their own option, from district and 
county court “Jury Service—A Citi- 
zen’s Privilege and Responsibility.” 

Surely few would argue that moth- 
ers should be denied to their children 
under 16, although juries are thereby 
denied the services of women during 
a time in their lives when they may 
be more compassionate than most of 
us are generally. Mrs. Mims saw some 
argument for the exemption of physi- 
cians, most of whom are charged with 
caring for some continuing maladies, 
and firemen, whose duties are also 
continuous (although even these 
groups include many who could ar- 
range leaves of absence for jury duty: 
they work out their vacation sched- 
ules all right). But we shared a quiv- 
ering indignation, pyramided, by our 
alternating arguments, into outrage, 
against most of the rest of the ex- 
emptions. Listen to them! (static from 
the courtroom rabble parenthesized) : 

“1. All persons over 65.” (That is, 
the most experienced.) 

“2. Civil officers.” (That is, about 
one-fourth of the population of the 
city.) 

“3. Overseers of roads.” 
have been called “foremen”’ 
about Jan. 42, 1891.) 

“4, Ministers of the gospel.” (That 
is, those who tell us how we should 
live our lives, and are therefore ex- 


(They 
since 


perts in, judging us; although, of 
course, they are very busy during the 
week.) 

, “5. Physicians, dentists, attorneys, 
and spouses of attorneys.” (Dentists, 
of course, must pull teeth when the 
pullin’s good, and attorneys, while 
agile in winning delays for their cli- 
ents, could not possibly delay their 
cases in order to participate, as jurors, 
in the system of justice they have 
studied and served all their lives and 
know more about than the rest of us. 
As for “spouses of attorneys,” clearly 
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they cannot be expected to be jurors, 
since they are the spouses of attor- 
neys.) 

“6. Railroad station agents, con- 
ductors, engineers, and firemen.” (The 
mail must go through, and even if it 
mustn’t, too much interchangeability 
of train workers might strengthen the 
railroad workers’ union.) 

“7, Any person who has acted as 
a jury commissioner within the pre- 
ceding month. The wife of any man 
who is summoned to serve on the 
same jury panel.” (The first of these 
exemptions, making sense, has little 
place on the list. As for a man and 
wife called at the same time, clearly 
it is more important to exempt the 
wife with no children 16 or younger 
than it is to exempt the bread-win- 
ner.) 

“8. Militia.” (Eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty from radioactive 
fallout.) 

“9. Members of fire departments. 

“10. All females who have legal 
custody of a child or children under 
the age of 16 years.” 

“11. Registered, practical, or voca- 


A Case 


AUSTIN 

About a year ago, an Anglo-Ameri- 
can freshman at the University of 
Texas stole several hundred dollars 
worth of rare books while working 
part-time in the library. He was a 
straight-A student and some said a 
genius. No publicity was given to 
that case by the University. The boy 
was dismissed from school, and that 
was all. 

Within the past two weeks, a Latin- 
American senior at the University 
of Texas was charged with stealing 
several hundred dollars’ worth of 
books—one a rare book—while work- 
ing part-time in the library. He was 
a C student, though one of his former 
professors characterized him as hav- 
ing “great potential.” This case re- 
ceived publicity through every local 
news media: newspapers, television, 
and radio. The boy was turned over 
to the Department of Public Safety 
and was charged with theft before the 
district attorney and _ released on 
$1,000 bond (which cost him $50). 


. Wauy THE PROFOUND 
difference in the handling of these 
two cases? Is a suspected book thief 
considered more criminal at the Uni- 
versity of Texas because he is a 
Latin-American instead of an Anglo- 
American, because he is a sehior in- 
stead of a freshman, because is is a 
C student instead of an A student? 

An explanation was given by UT 
Librarian Alexander Moffitt. 

“There was a change of policy,” 
he said. 

Ah, indeed. One boy is sent home. 
Another boy is sent to the district 


tional nurses.” (Including, one pre- 
sumes, midwives.) 

“12. Practitioners who treat the 
sick by prayer or spiritual means.” 
(It is probably better to exclude Chris- 
tian Scientists, swamis, Oral Roberts, 
and other imitators of Jesus Christ.) 

“13. Licensed morticians.” (When 
a man is dead, he is dead: let’s pre- 
serve him at once, and also preserve 
the morticians from jury duty in re- 
turn for their annual contributions to 
the Austin morticians’ lobby.) 

“14. Registered pharmacists.” 
(They never take vacations, either.) 

“15. Agents engaged in forestry.” 
(A sensible thought. And how about 
the staff at the Port Isabel light- 
house?) 

“16. All school teachers, public, 
parochial, and private.”’ (They only 
get three months’ vacation, during 
which they are invariably in college 
or Europe.) 


E icurEeEn of our group 
claimed various exemptions, mostly 
mothers. Doubtless most of the law- 
yers, doctors, nurses, ministers, phar- 
macists, morticians, and “spouses of 
attorneys” claimed their exemptions 
in advance to avoid their richly mer- 
ited public stonings. Nevertheless, 
when one Negro man passed the 
bench on the way out remarking to 
the judge, “I’m a minister,” I felt an 
impartial interracial disgust which 
would have been thwarted in the more 
hesitant souls of. those still self-con- 
scious about the equality of man. 

Then the many who had been wait- 
ing eagerly for their turn, “the ex- 
cuses,” lined up before: the bench, 
extending down the center aisle to 
the middle of the courtroom. Judge 
Thurman, hearing the first excuse, 
described to the assemblage, in gentle 
language, the fence-enclosed meadow 
within which my own good citizen- 
ship had already ripened into its pres- 
ent stolid estate: he could exempt no 
one (no one else, that is) because of 
occupation; all he would grant would 
be postponements. In the sinking real- 
ization of his meaning, most of the 
excusees would have straggled back 
to their seats but for their sensing of 
the watchful attention of their amused 


townsfolk. Not a one retreated with- 
out a little chat with him. “It’ll prob- 
ably be a light week,” he told a lady 
who had a bridge brunch awaiting her 
arrival, “but you can come back when 
it’s more convenient if you wish.” 
“Well,” she said, “I guess it'll be just 
as bad later on,” and returned to her 
seat, accustoming herself to the new 
halo of civic responsibility she had 
just caught sight of overhead through 
her upraised eyelids. 

They only needed one jury Monday 
morning in the other three courts of 
the jurisdiction. The 32 first-called 
trooped away, leaving most of us 
waiting in Thurman’s court. In very 
rapid order, Judge Thurman, looking 
them squarely in their eyes, sentenced 


"two men caught driving a second time 


while not entirely in command of 
themselves to “one year in the peni- 
tentiary”; a younger man in work- 
shirt and bluejeans, for the same of- 
fense, to ‘three months in the county 
jail’; and a boy caught with a stolen 
car to ‘‘two'years in the penitentiary.” 
The attorneys for each of these con- 
demned men volunteered no word of 
defense nor any appeal for clemency, 
but rather agreed with the district 
attorney that they were getting what 
was coming to them. “It make me 
think of Victor Hugo,” Mrs. Mims 
whispered 


W: LITTLE NOTICE the 
anachronisms and injustices of the 
moldy laws until they bear into our 
own lives. To see ordinary, fidgeting 
men with families, whose crime was 
getting caught drunk in a car a sec- 
ond time, ordered to the penitentiary 
for one year shocked me beyond the 
power of the judge’s later explanation 
—they would get good treatment as 
alcoholics at Huntsville—quite to re- 
deem. But they did not need us, this 
morning, to judge our fellow men, 
the felons each having assented to the 
judgments of the system, and so at 
least we were spared serving as jurors 
while our’ neighborly undertakers and 
“spouses of lawyers” went about their 
business immune from “Jury Service 
—A Citizen's Privilege and Responsi- 
bility R.D. 


for the Individual 


attorney. Quite a change of policy. 
Why, and how? We pursued the cold 
spoor of bureaucracy a bit further 
with Mr. Moffitt, our conversation 
running in part: 

Q. Have we any other thefts to 
compare these with in treatment? 

A. I would say no. These are the 
only two instances of book thefts I 
know of where employees were con- 
cerned. 

Q. Well, if there was a policy 
change before this last case, when 
did it come about? 

A. I had heard rumors of a policy 
change but hadn’t been told of a 
policy change. ; 

Q. Were you the one who initiated 
punitive action against the Latin- 
American? 

A. Well, I had heard the rumor 
about the policy change toward thiev- 
ing, and I wanted to find out, so I 
got in touch with (President Harry) 
Ransom, and he told me to see (Vice- 
Chancellor F. L.) Cox, and we went 
to. (Business Manager Graves W.) 
Landrum. He called in Chief Hamil- 
ton (head of campus police) and he 
called in the Department of Public 
Safety. That’s all I know. 

Q. Will all cases involving student 
employees be handles in this fashion 
in the future? 

A. I don’t know. I have received 
no written communication of policy 
yet. 

This young man seems to be get- 
ting the fall-guy treatment from a 
ponderous bureaucratic mechanism 
that is run so completely by whimsy, 
filtering down from somewhere up 


toward the top, that the head libra- 
rian of the place does not as yet 


know just what “The Policy” is in 
a situation where the reputation, 
scholastic career, and happiness of a 
boy is at stake. 

It is wrong to steal books. But all 
God’s chillun who sweat at the arm- 


pits and then have larcenous 
inclinations. It is in such moments 
that we are partly directed by social 
That’s what laws are for. 


now 


sanctions. 

They’re to let us know what punish- 
ment we can expect if we get out of 
line. 


But university laws are hardly di- 
rective laws when they are so arbi- 


trary and secret that even such an 
important official of the university 
as Moffitt has heard of them only 
“as a rumor”. Under such conditions, 
how could a mere clerk know what 
to expect? 

When A UNIVERSITY 


reaches an enrollment of nearly 
20,000, the prevailing attitude easily 
becomes one of indifference to the 
individual. To get the renown that 
comes with massive enrollment, fat 
and famous faculties, overwhelming 


book collections, a university has to 
sacrifice something. Perhaps the Uni- 
versity of Texas has chosen to give 
up the worth of thesindividual as its 
part in the Faustian pact. If so, it 
is out of place to worry about one 
boy, a suspected thief at that, 


although he does seem to be getting 
a fast policy shuffle. BS. 
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Ramifications of a Letter 





LSU vs. the 


From a Louisiana Correspondent 
BATON ROUGE 

General Troy Middleton, presi- 
dent of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, confirmed on January 4 that 
Professor Waldo McNeir had re- 
signed his post on the faculty. Dr. 
McNeir wrote a letter to his 
representative in the Louisiana 
legislature in December stating 
his views on segregation and criti- 
cizing the legislature for its ac- 
tion in trying to circumvent fed- 
eral judicial rulings on integra- 
tion. 
The letter had ultimately made 
its -way to the floor of the legis- 
lature, where it prompted a reso- 
lution of censure of McNeir and 
an investigation of un-American 
and un-Louisiana activities on the 
LSU campus. 

In order to understand the con- 
text in which these events occur- 
red, it is necessary to recapitulate 
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some of the events which have 
marked the ebb and flow of the 
segregation battle here in recent 
months. 

November 14 was the date set 
for integration in McDonough 19 
and William Frantz schools in 
New Orleans. On that day state 
troopers ordered principals in the 
city to remain closed in compli- 
ance with a legislative order; they 
opened in compliance with con- 
tradictory orders of’ the local 
school board. Federal marshalls 
escorted one Negro girl into Wil- 
liam Frantz school and three oth- 
ers into McDonough 19, and the 
Battle of New Orleans was joined. 


Crowds of hundreds gathered to| 


boo and jeer at the schools, and 
on November 15 the White Citi- 
zens Council told 5,000 persons 
at a rally to use “civil disobedi- 
ence’’ in resisting integration. The 
next day the legislature ordered 
New Orleans banks to freeze 
school accounts. 

On the 16th tensions overflowed 
into violence, and police and white 
demonstrators met head on in the 
streets of the French Quarter and 
at the City Hall. 

On November 28 Leander Perez, 
segregationist and the political 
power of Plaquemines Parish, in- 
vited white students boycotting 
the two schools to attend schools 
in his marshy kingdom down 
river. (Perez, a cigar chewing, 
sartorially elegant absolute ruler 
of his province who actually lives 
in New Orleans, is celebrated for 
once having successfully delivered 
more votes from Plaquemines 
Parish for a favored ‘candidate 
than there were registered voters 
there.) 

On November 30 federal judges 
enjoined virtually every public 
official in Louisiana from inter- 
fering with integration, and threw 
out the state’s package of segre- 
gation laws passed in the special 
session and declared the theory of 
interposition unconstitutional. But 
the banks refused~to issue funds 
to the Parish School Board, and 
teachers missed their first pay 
checks in what was to be a dismal 
pattern for the future. 


ECKLING of white boycott 

breakers at Frantz School — 
there were no white students at 
McDonough 19 — continued on 
through Christmas, and pictures 
of young housewives cursing and 
spitting on white parents escort- 
ing their kids to school graced 
the nation’s front pages. 








On December 11 Governor Jim- 
mie Davis called a third special 
session of the legislature to con- 
tinue the segregation fight and to 
attempt to raise revenues for a 
grant-in-aid program (not yet 
formulated) by increasing the 
state sales tax from three to four 
per cent. Although the measure 
failed on the first roll call, it 
passed on January 4 after being 
brought up again under a house 
rule which permits this procedure 
when a member changes his vote. 
Rep. Wrisley Triche, Davis’ fioor 
leader, changed his vote from nay 
to yea, giving the administration 
the opportunity of identifying its 
opposition before returning the 
measure, to the floor. 

During this period, the faculty 
of LSU formed several ad hoc 
committees to discuss the issues 
involved. In October and Nov- 
ember the concern was for the 
maintenance of public education; 
in December the major issue was 
the irresponsibility of the legis- 
lature in connection with the vio- 
lence in New Orleans. 

A few letters were written by 
faculty members expressing these 
concerns — some to the governor 
and some to members of the 
House. 

It was one of these, a letter 
written by Dr. McNeir of the Uni- 
versity English department, which 
aroused the bitterest reaction from 
the legislature. 


R. McNEIR wrote Rep. Wendell 

Harris — the father of the LSU 
halfback and member from East 
Baton Rouge Parish—this letter 
during the second special session: 

“Segregation is wrong. Inter- 
position is of no legal value. Lou- 
isiana is one of the fifty United 
States that make up this nation. 
State sovereignty is a dead doc- 
trine. 

“The laws enacted by the state 
legislature in these two special 
sessions are a disgrace and a na- 
tional scandal. They have serious- 
ly damaged this country in the 
eyes of the world. Whatever your 
personal views, these are the facts. 
There is still time for you to show 
statesmanship and rise above your 
personal feelings. 

“I was born in the South. I am 
a citizen of the United States, a 
legal resident of this state for 
eleven years, a taxpayer and the 
parent of a school-age child. I 
urge you to vote for law and order 
before tragic results occur.” 

On December 8 General Middle- 
ton circulated a memorandum to 
all faculty members which cau- 
tioned them against speaking pub- 
licly on matters ‘‘now before the 
legislature,” and stated that “a 
member of the University family 
who cannot act in the best inter- 
est of the University and his col- 
leagues becomes both a handicap 
and a burden to the organization 
he serves.” 

What transpired between the 
writing ‘of McNeir’s letter and 
the issuance of Middleton's letter 
is not clear, but on December 14 
the legislature passed unanimous- 
ly a resolution condemning Mc- 
Neir for criticizing the legisla- 
ture’s anti-integration program 
and ordered a probe of “un-Am- 
erican and un-Louisiana’’ activi- 
ties at the University. 


URING THIS PERIOD the fac- 
ulty, although somewhat exer- 
cised over the threat to academic 
freedom implied in the legisla- 
ture’s projected witch hunt, chose 
to remain silent until General 
Middleton had a chance to appear 
before the committee and take < 
stand on McNeir’s case. 
Members of the faculty return. 
ed to the campus on January 3 
t6 resume classes, and on Janu 
ary 4 the Baton Rouge Mornin; 
Advocate carried the story of Mc 
Neir’s resignation under the lead 


Legislature 


“McNeir Quits Post, Charges 
Pressure.” 

His letter said: 

“I am resigning from my posi- 
tion as Professor of English, be- 
cause of certain outside threats 
and inside pressures that seemed 
to me to endanger the welfare of 
LSU. These may be temporarily 
alleviated by my resignation. In 
the climate of controversy now 
prevailing I cannot constructively 
serve my profession and my prin- 
ciples at LSU, nor can the Uni- 
versity operate with complete ef- 
fectiveness. I will leave LSU with 
regret, having served its best in- 
terests as I caw them for eleven 
years to the best of my ability. 
LSU has been criticized because 
of me. This criticism is unjusti- 
fiable. I hope that my resignation 
will clear the air, and that the 
University may mow proceed in 
freedom to fulfill its function of 
bringing a liberal education to the 
young people of Louisiana.” 

RECENTLY returned home from 

from a trip to Texas, and 
watching the thin ribbon of- as- 
phalt unwind under the head- 
lights with no barrier to mark the 
transit from Texas to Louisiana 
about midnight it was hard to 
grasp the great differences which 
distinguish these two gulf coast 
states and make them such very 
different kinds of places to live. 

1961 finds Texas partially inte- 








Teachers Protest 
BATON ROUGE 

A petition signed by 117 of 
approximately 750 faculty 
members criticized the state 
legislature for curtailing 
“freedom of expression” and 
creating an “atmosphere of 
fear” at the university. The 
teachers’ statement upheld the 
“right and duty of the legis- 
lature to conduct investiga- 
tions of the university,’ but 
said that legislative actions 
and statements of individual 
legislators “have been detri- 
mental to the university by 
stifling the spirit of the acad- 
emic community, by giving a 
false impression of the uni- 
versity to the state, and by 
degrading the university in 
the eyes of the nation.” 





grated, with 300 Negro undergrad- 
uates in the state university; Lou- 
isiara remains segregated except 
for the four little girls in New Or- 
leans. Texas has eithieved a sys- 
tem of party checks and balances 
of sorts in the liberal-conservative 
split in state representation; Lou- 
isiana remains solidly monolithic 
on most questions, at least in the 
statehouse where the governor 
exercises tight control over the 
members by a careful manipula- 
tion of the segregation issue. 

Texas has an increasingly diver- 
sified industry and a literate and 
vocal labor group; Louisiana is 
still dominated by the oil inter- 
ests and has a huge pool of near- 
ly illiterate unskilled labor which 
is often expoited in much the 
same way they were in 1860. (One 
plantation owner recently boast- 
ed of paying his employees $1 a 
day and found—probably relative- 
ly cheaper than slavery.) 

Beginning at the same point of 
departure in the dust of the War 
Between the States these two 
states have travelled increasing- 
ly divergent paths toward — or 
away from — reunion with the 
other 48. 

Texas, with the recent election 
of its senior senator on a liberal 
platform to the vice-presidency of 
the United States, seems—hope- 
fully — to have permanently 
emerged into full partnership with 
the other states of the Union. 

The people of Louisiana, with a 
pitiful few exceptions, seem firm- 
ly committed to the past. 





A Unique Incident 


British journalist Ian Gilmour, 
writing for the London Spectator, 
described the now famous demon- 
strations in the Adolphus against 
Sen. and Mrs. Johnson just before 
the November elections. For the 
fresh perspective, we excerpt his 
article here. 

LONDON 

By accepting to run for Vice- 
President — and assenting, there- 
fore to the very liberal Demo- 
cratic platform — Johnson caused 
great resentment among the con- 
servative forces of nis own state. 
The ugliest scene of the campaign 
took place in Dallas, Texas. Out- 
side the hotel to which Johnson 
and his wife Ladybird were com- 
ing, an army of Nixon women in 
red waistcoats and gold buttons 
assembled, carrying placards say- 
ing such things as ‘Let’s beat 
Judas,’ ‘Yellow Thorn of Texas,’ 
‘L.B.J. Texas Traitor, ‘Texas 
Turncoat,’ and on a rather subtler 
level of wit, ‘Let's ground Lady 
Bird.” (One of Johnson’s aides 
thought that the mood of the 
crowd was even less pleasant than 
it was by misreading the sign to 
read ‘Let’s ground up Lady Bird.’) 
The women were not the normal 
collection of pretty girls paid to 
dress up and cheer any given can- 
didate; they were all volunteers 
and they were all well-off. Mean- 
while the Kennedy-Johnson girls 
—of the usual sort and outnum- 
bered ten to one—had by a major 
strategic error been drawn up on 
the first-floor balcony, where they 
were inconspicuous and out of the 
battle. 

I asked a number of the Nixon 
women why they felt so violently 
about Johnson, and was told that 
he had betrayed Texas and the 
South by going liberal and con- 
senting to run with Kennedy. My 
inquiries as to what dire conse- 
quences could be.expected to fol- 
low from Johnson’s action if the 
Democrats won the election were 
usually answered by ‘Federal aid 
to education and that means Com- 
munism.’ Any scepticism, in view 
of the experience of countries in 
Europe and elsewhere, as_ to 
whether government aid to educa- 
tion necessarily led to Commu- 
nism, was effectively crushed by 
‘You're all Communists anyway, 
and if you're not, you’re Socialists, 
and that’s the same thing.’ 


HEN MR. AND MRS. JOHN- 
SON arrived, they were im- 
mediately surrounded by frantic 
women shouting ‘We want Nixon’ 
in their faces. About seventy-five 
of them, together with about 
twenty-five men, followed the 
Johnsons into their hotel and be- 
gan booing as an accompaniment 
to their expression of support for 
Nixon. Just before he got to the 
lift, Johnson, who throughout 
never stopped smiling, tried to 
speak to them. The booing mere- 
ly got louder. Eventually the sen- 
tence, to the effect that in a free 
country people were entitled to 
disagree with each other, was 
heard; then the booing and the 
yelling started up again. Johnson 
continued to try to secure a hear- 
ing until his wife managed to 





persuade him to get into the lift. 

What made this demonstration 
so exceptionally nasty was that 
it was ‘completely unspontaneous. 
Johnson had said nothing to en- 
rage the demonstrators; it had 
been organized by the local Re- 
publican Party, and the only Re- 
publican congressman from Tex- 
as, a_ political primitive called 
Bruce Alger, was present. The 
demonstrators did not have the 
excuse that they were driven to 
excess by the excitement of being 
part of a large crowd. Worst of 
all, they had none of the stimulus 
of economic discontent or hard- 
ship; this was not the unemploy- 
ed being bitter and angry and be- 
having like hooligans—it was the 
country-club rich. The demonstra- 
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tors evidently had some doubt as 
to the vote-getting efficiency of 
such behaviour; I heard a man 
pass an order that there was to 
be no booing at the next demon-. 
stration. 

Mr. and Mrs. Johnson had next 
to go to a hotel across the street 
to address a Democratic lunch- 
eon, and they were greeted there 
by the same people, together with 
reinforcements. There was no boo- 
ing this time, but there was the 
same jostling of the Johnsons— 
Mrs. Johnson had her hair-do 
wrecked, at least one Johnson 
supporter received some _ injur- 
ies to her head, and many others 
were bruised and crushed—and 
the same screaming, howling and 
jeering im their faces. One of the 
hotel employees, a_ veteran of 
Texas - Oklahoma. football - fan 
crowds, said that he had never 
heard uglier remarks addressed 
to anybody. Johnson, who had 
refused to have a police escort (if 
the time had come when I could- 
n’t walk unaided through the 
lobby of a Dallas hotel with my 
lady, I wanted to know it), once 
again managed to maintain a 
good-humoured smile all the time 
that he and his wife had to edge 
their way forward, inch by inch, 
through ceafening bedlam and 
through people who refused to 
get out of their way... 

HE AMERICAN RICH are cap- 

able of a malevolence unmatch- 
ed in other countries for those they 
conceive to be traitors to their 
class or their interests, and some- 
thing of the same pathological 
hatred that used to be directed 
against Franklin Roosevelt seems 
now to be felt in Texas for Lyn- 
don B. Johnson. 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


DEAN JOHNSTON JOINS 
JIM TUCKER INSURANCE AGENCY 


Dean Johnston, former member of the Texas House of Represen- 
tatives and Circulation Manager for The Texas Observer, has be- 
come associated with the Jim Tucker Insurance Agency. 


The Agency represents The Aetna, the Insurance Compan 
North America, and other large top-rated companies in the 
ire, casualty, bonds, and workmen’s 


all forms of insurance: auto, 
compensation. 


of 
e of 


Through the Jim Tucker Agency, Dean Johnston can provide 


you wi 


insurance service at the lowest possible rates with the 


added advantage of personal attention to your needs and the mu- 
tual trust and confidence that Dean shares with many Observer 


readers. 


6511 South Park Bivd. 


Houston MI 4-1641 
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own Goes the Holy Dove 


Fear, Reaciiclon 1 in the and of Apartheid 


_Conclusion 


JOHANNESBURG 


So much for the dream: now, 
what of the dangers? This is 
steadily being generated out of 
the physical, social, and economic 
ills of the African, Asiatic, and 
Colored peoples — three-fourths 
of the South African population. 

It is the calculated opinion of 
many intellectuals here that such 
ills have already built up enough 
latent explosive force to blow the 
bottom out of Africa. They talk, 
in fact, not of whether the ex- 
plosion will come but of when 
it will come. If they put their 
ideas in writing often and effec- 
tively enough, possibly even if 
they merely speak often, they 
may find themselves on trial for 
“treason” — treason apparently 
being construed as an unpatriotic 
act of telling your fellow-citizens 
that they are in danger of their 
lives. 


E DIVINE IMAGE of old-line 

Calvinism subtly insinuates it- 
self into administration of the 
public weal, giving to Moses lead- 
ing a chosen peopie into a promis- 
ed land ideological and emotional 
priority over Jesus on the cross; 
exalting the social and political 
patterns of the Old Testament and 
conveniently overlooking what- 
ever it cannot square with those 
of the New. 

Divine sanction through scrip- 
ture, moreover, supports and di- 
rects the care of the inferior by 
the superior. It is obvious, to the 
Elect, who the inferior and the 
superior are. To dispute this is 
merely one more evidence of de- 
pravity; to talk of natural equal 
rights is blasphemy. 

It would be nonsensical to im- 
ply that the theological under- 
pinning of South African nation- 
alism is so closely formulated. At 
the same time, however, this 
“theology” operates subconscious- 
ly and at times even quite con- 
sciously. It supplies a grim moral 
earnestness that is. certainly not 
altogether hypocritical or cynical. 
Party rhetoric is sticky with piety. 
Many devout Afrikaner laymen 
as well as a moderate minority 
within the politically very power- 
ful Dutch Reformed clergy have 
no sympathy with all this, but it 
undoubtedly works wonders with 
masses of the voters. Here, again, 
Americans may not offer them- 
selves as altogether immune from 
such influences. And I doubt that 
Afrikaner puritanism is any more 
rigid and joyless than our own 
once was; the difference is that 
in a world that has already by- 





stunned. “It was so quiet,” said 
one disrespectful Johannesburg 
paper, ‘‘that you could have heard 
a dove drop.”’ 


The audience's behavior demon- 
strated en masse the kind of dumb, 
imperviously unquestioning sub- 
mission to central authority that 
is to be met with in some indivi- 
dual Afrikaners. It was one of 
the funniest things that ever hap- 
pened in South Africa—and no- 
body laughed. If anybody had, 
there might be some hope for the 
country. 


BSOLUTE OBEDIENCE, abso- 
lute devotion are the prereq- 
uisites to South African citizen- 
ship under the Verwoerd regime. 
Civil disobedience, by this logic, 
is disobedience to God; carried 
far enough (and it is difficult to 
see how Nationalist thought, at 
times, could carry it much far- 
ther), it reaches the fore-ordained 
conclusion that any act of defiance 
is criminal, that any critical ut- 
terance is treasonable, that any- 
thing short of unqualified subser- 
vience is sacrilege. If apartheid is 
being rammed down South Afri- 
ca’s throat (and it most certainly 
is), Dr. Verwoerd remains serenely 
confident that he acts under a 
commission from on high and 
that ‘‘alles sal reg kom” (things 
will turn out just fine). 


All this poses for the sincere 
intellectual—English or Afrikaner 
—somewhat the same dilemma as 
Mr. Karlsen, a South African 
farmer near Richmond, in Natal, 
found himself in after he had shot 
a leopard. The leopard having at- 
tacked and mauled one of Karl- 
sen’s young herdsmen, Karlsen 
shot the beast and in due time re- 
ceived a letter from the Parks, 
Game, and Fish Preservation 
Board pointing out that he had 





“contravened the Game Preserva- 
tion Ordinance by destroying a 
specially protected animal” and 
reminding him that ‘‘the Admin- 
istrator alone is empowered to 
authorize the hunting, capture, or 
destruction of a leopard.” Karl- 
sen’s comment was, “I feel pretty 
cheesed off. It seems I have been 
rapped over the knuckles for do- 
ing what I regarded as a favor.” 
He added that if the leopard’s 
mate showed up and endangered 
any lives, he intended to shoot it 
whether he had a permit or not. 
When a leopard attacks, should 
you shoot, if you have a gun 
handy, or write a letter to the 
“administrator” asking him please 
to recommend and authorize what- 
ever action he deems most fit? 
The mood of numbers of South 
Africans, people of great moral 
courage is that they intend to keep 
up their critical firing whether 
they have permits or not. Some of 
these go to jail. Numerous others 
are punished less ostentatiously. 


Nationalism at the moment still 
maintains itself on so slender a 
margin of popular support (‘‘popu- 
lar” in this context, of course, 
meaning ‘‘white”) that it cannot 
afford to be as openly thorough- 
going as its own theories demand 
it should. To turn the screws down 
it operates indirectly through a 
secret organization called the 
Broederbond — (“brother-band”) 
—analogous to the Ku Klux Klan, 
which exerts tremendous influ- 
ence upon key positions and 
policies. The fact that so much is 
believed and yet so little is 
known, or at least can oe proved, 
about the machinations of the 
Broederbond is another instance 
of the way in which fear and 
suspicion are sapping the roots of 
South African life. 

JOSEPH JONES 


They Prefer a Home 





AUSTIN 

The State Conference on Dom- 
estic Migrant Farm Workers met! 
here this week to bring social 
workers, | farmers, lobbyists, and 
ministers together to determine 
the scope of the labor problem 
and lay plans for sponsoring five 
pieces of legislation to help Texas’ 
100,000 migrants. Here are some 
of the illustrative quotes from 
the conference. 

John Robertson, West Texas 
area program coordinator for mi- 
grant ministry of the Texas Coun- 
cil of Churches: 

“There are seven brothers in 
this family. Three are married 
and have families. The mother of 
the brothers goes along with them 
They own homes in South Texas, 
but there isn’t enough work to 
let them stay there. They take 
what they can with them. The 
last time I saw them, up in Lub- 
bock this fall, they had along an 
electric ironer, a washing machine, | 
a television set, a refrigerator, a} 
phonograph, and _ their musical | 
instruments — accordian, drums, | 
some electrical guitars. 

“All seven brothers have not 
always traveled together. Some 
have gone to the vegetable fields 
in Illinois and the beet fields in| 
Idaho, but they have always met} 





ton harvest. At least one of the 
boys worked for a while in a fac-| 
tory in Chicago. This is the one 
who was working — the only one| 


across them this fall. 

“When I found them, they were 
all, except: for the boy, playing 
poker on the floor of their cabin. | 
The temperature outside was 10 
degrees. They were wrapped in| 
blankets and huddled around a 
gas heater. 

“I asked them if there was any 
work for them. They said no 
Now that the frost had come the 
farmers were all using machines, | 








LEGALS 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN | served 


within 


If this citation is 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
WITNESS, O. T 


not served 


that Otto C. Pfluger, Werner M. MARTIN, JR., 
Pfluger, Estate of Henry Timmer-| Clerk of the District Courts of|of a 30 foot 
man, Deceased, Hertha Kne-| Travis Coun North 29 deg. 


Mrs. 
bel, W. A. Flachmeier, Raymond 
Flachmeier, Irene Flachmeier and 


the 
Hugo Flachmeier, composing the | at Office in the City of Austin, 


firm of Pflugerville Gin Company, | this the 

to incorporate such firm 
without a change of the firm name 
after the expiration of thirty days 
from this date, at which time the 
aforesaid partnership which has 
existed heretofore will be dis- 


solved. CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
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> Gin Company 
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corner at the 
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borough, John Hansborough, Fan- | ?€?; 
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ic Rai 
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10 o'clock A the first Mon- 
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the hereinafter 
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THENCE North 60 deg. 40 min. 
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count 
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said Southern Pa-| 10 o'clock A. M. of the 


lway Company, South 0/day after the expirat 


days from the date 
hereof; that is to say 


e of said rail-| nq answer the petitior 


tiff in Cause Number 


in Lubbock in the fall for the cot-| 
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All of which more fully 


en it shall be returne 


rved. 

“WITNESS, O. T MAR 
John O. Robinson|Clerk of the District Cou 
obinson to James F.| Travis County, Texas 


in the City of Austin, this t 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 


. fore, 10 o'clock A. M fl 
CUurVINE the 30th day of January 


Quotes on Migrants 


no hand labor. I asked why they 
didn't go south. They said, there 
is no work there either and at 
least one of us working here. I 
asked them why they didn’t go 
to Chicago and work in a factory. 
They said it cost too much to 
live there and they weren't even 
sure they could get jobs and their 


| living conditions would be as bad 


or worse than their living con- 
ditions in South Texas, where at 
least they ‘had their homes. 

“Then I asked them what would 
happen when the machines did 
all the work in the fields. They 
said, we'll have to find something 
else to do. Why not try to do 
something else now, I asked: get 
a jump on the others who would 
eventually be thrown out of work 
too. They said they hadn't thought 
about it.” 

Phillip Maltabo, San Antonio 
attorney and Lulac leader: 

‘They are forced to move 
around so much, the highest they 
go is the third grade. We need 
federally-supported schooling to 
help them where ever they travel. 


| If they can’t get the right school- 


ing, we'll discourage their leav- 
ing their home communities. 
Bob Sanchez, McAllen, national 
chairman of the migrant commit- 
tee of the Mexican G.I. Forum: 
The real solution to the mi- 
grant problem is to cut out the 
influx of foreign labor. We don’t 
need braceros. I can get you any 
number of workers in the Rio 
Grande Valley if you pay a liv- 
ing wage. There will always be 
some people who move around 
because they like to move, just 
as there will always be some 
people who will work for 17 cents 
and 25 cents an hour, which was 
the wage offered on land belong- 


jing to an ex-governor of Texas. 


But most migrants are migrants 
because they have to be migrants, 
not because they want to be mi- 


grants hentid want to stay home.”’ 





an d the seal of said Court at of- 
fice in the City of Austin, this the 
2th day, of cember, 1960. 
T. MARTIN, JR. 
served Clerk of the District 
i courte, Travis County, 
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Notice is ee given. oe 2 R. 
V. Dublin, 
County, Texas, Poul °° ' Dublin 
ind Frank W. Dublin of Jackson- 
Cherokee County, Texas, 
Dublin Grocery Co. at 
Jacksonville, Cherokee County, 
Texas, will ‘qualify as a corpora- 
t and continue to do business 
l r_ the name of Dublin Gro- 
cery Co., Inc., address, P. O. Box 
1310, Jac ksonville, ‘Texas. 

Witness our hands on Sie the 
16th day | a i 
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James 


AUSTIN 
Rep. Tom James of Dallas, vice- 
chairman of the House investiga- 
tion committee which recently 
measured Beaumont’s stock of 
crime, told the Observer this week 
that the State Liquor Control 
Board needs either a new edmin- 
istrator or a change in the laws 
under which the board operates. 
The House committee heard 
massive testimony last week re- 
lating to payoffs to officials, wide- 
open gambling, wide-open mixed 
drink bars, and widespread prosti- 
tution in Jefferson County. 


Le Roy Mauldin Jr. is district} m 


supervisor there for the Liquor 
Board. Agents who worked under 
Mauldin testified that he ordered 
them to go easy in their work. 

Asked if Mauldin were still with 
the Liquor Board, James said: “I 
don’t know. The last liquor agent 
I recommended be fired wound 
up being promoted.” 

James Stanford, assistant to 
Coke Stevenson Jr., Liquor Board 
director, told the Observer: “So 
far as I know he is still working 
for us, and I think I would know 
if he had been fired, although the 
power to hire and fire rests solely 
with Mr. Stevenson.” Stevenson 
could not be reached for com- 
ment. 

Rep. James said: ‘‘Sweeping re- 
forms need to be instituted in the 
liquor board. The autonomy of the 
supervisor within each district 
must be broken down. Testimony 
before the committee revealed 
that not a single undercover man 
was sent into Jefferson County in 
two years. Officials of the liquor 
control board testified that under- 
cover men were sent in only at 
the district supervisor’s request. 
It's just a policy of the board. 

“The best way to change policy 
is to change the administrator or 
change the laws under which the 
board operates. 


+ * 





Hits LCB 


“The grand jury thet reported 
in October said the sale of alco- 
holic beverages to juveniles was 
a problem in Jefferson County. In 
spite of this report, Mr. Steven- 
son did not send an undercover 
man into Jefferson County until 
I asked for ome in December. 

“An inspector testified he had 

advised Le Roy Mauldin that-the 
Balanese was operating after 
hours and was selling mixed 
drinks to teenagers in blue jeans. 
Mauldin rebuked the inspector," 
James said. 
“Mr. Stevenson should have 
thods of reaching his field men 
when they meet resistance from 
their own district supervisors. 

“In my opinion the breakdown 





pin the enforcement of our liquor 


laws has not been adequately ex- 
plained by members of our liquor 
control beard.” 

Rep. Menton Murray, chairman 
of the investigating committee, 
told the Observer he also was sur- 
prised at the way the liquor board 
used—or failed to use—undercov- 
er men 

“Every new investigator could 
have been an undercover man un- 
til he became known at the bars,”’ 
Murray said. “But the policy of 
the liquor board down there was 
literally to put notices in the pa- 
per of the arrival of a new inspec- 

Murray said the committee 
needed “more power as to swear- 
ing witnesses” and that ‘‘we’ll ask 
the legislature to correct and 
clarify the power of the investi- 
gating committee.”” James went 
further, saying he will ask’ the 
legislature to set up permanent 
investigating committees, instead 
of continuing the present custom 
of creating a committee for only 
two years, and to pass a law pro- 
viding perjury penalties for giv- 
ing false testimony to a legislative 
committee. 


* * 


‘No Undesirable Prostitutes’ 





The Aftermath 


BEAUMONT 

An Observer check of area 
newsmen who are keeping closest 
touch with the crime problem in 
Jefferson County indicated at 
week's end that as a result of the 
House investigating committee's 
intensive probe, these were the 
immediate developments: 

Bawdy houses in both Beau- 
mont and Port Arthur are at least 
temporarily closed. Very little 
bookmaking is going on except 
for the convenience of well-known 
customers. The basketball pool 
cards have disappeared. Of the six 
or seven private clubs in Beau- 
mont, all but two or three have 
closed, and of these, two have 
been issued private club operat- 
ing licenses by the state Liquor 
Control Board and seem to be 
going by regulations. 

How is the public reacting to 
the crime revelations? One of 
Beaumont’s top reporters told the 
Observer: 

“A good number of people seem 
to be earnestly demanding that 
the underworld operators be clos- 
ed down and kept closed down, 
although I would say there is 
more critical interest being shown 
in Port Arthur than Beaumont. 
The Port Arthur city commission 
meeting Wednesday was jammed 
with people demanding resigna- 
tions from various city officials. 
The city commission meeting in 
Beaumont Tuesday was attended 
by a small and meek delegation 
from the WCTU, and nobody else 
to speak of. 

“But that may just reflect the 
outcome of the investigation, 
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which gave Port Arthur more of 
a black eye than it did Beaumon* 
Port Arthur was shown to have 
twice as many whore houses as 
Beaumont (about ten to five), lots 
more gambling, and so on.” 

Law-enforcement officers in this 
area, some of whom are now ex- 
law-enforcement officers, reveal- 
ed mysterious sources of wealth 
to the House committee. 

Among the benefactees are 
sheriff Charles H. Meyer, recipi- 
ent of an admitted $385,000 in 
‘campaign contributions” during 
the past five years, in four of which 
he had no campaign expenses; 
Port Arthur Police Chief Garland 
B. Douglas, recipient of $65,000 
in campaign contributions from 
1955 to 1959. Douglas’ job is ap- 
pointive. Both said they had no 
idea whom the money came from. 

Beaumont Police Chief Jim 
Mulligan said there was nothing 
mysterious about the $50,000 in 
liquid assets in his name. Some of 
it, he said, came from a “rich 
sister’’ and the rest came from 
“business transactions.” 

Port Arthur Assistant Police 
Chief D. C. Moore told the com- 
mittee he did his best to keep the 
prostitution industry under con- 
trol “I checked regularly to see 
there were no undesirable prosti- 
tutes working,” he said. 

Deputy Sheriff Robert P. Nees 
admitted a $15,000 shortage in 
county funds. 

Investigators estimated the pros- 
titution, gambling, bookmaking, 
and booze rackets in this area 
brought in $10 million a year and 
they expressed wonder that city 
and county officials couldn’t see 
what was going on until the House 
brought it to their attention. 





Stand-Ins Get 
More Support 


Thirty members of the econom- 
ics faculty and five teachers from 
the school of social work joined 
the 192 other University of Texas 
teachers who have endorsed the 
“stand-ins” against the exclusion 
of Negroes from two theaters near 
the campus here. 

The economics statement said 
exclusion of anyone from a public 
Place ‘‘for reasons beyond his con- 
trol” is contrary to principles of 
democracy. The social workers 
condemned “arbitrary barriers 
that isolate groups of individuals 
from each other.” Their state- 
ments, printed in the student 
newspaper, brought to 227 the 
faculty endorsements. 

Feb. 12 continued to be a target 
date of the demonstrators for a 
“Lincoln’s Birthday” demonstra- 
tion against the theaters. Reports 
received by the executive board 
of “Students for Direct Action” 
indicated this will be co-ordinated 
with other U.S. student demon- 
strations in February. 

After a few large demonstra- 
tions, the students settled down 
to two pickets per theater for the 
end-of-semester examinations pe- 
riod. One of the signs said, ‘“Your 
money spent here supports segre- 
gation.’ The theaters continued to 
refuse to admit Negroes. 

There was one incident. A 21- 
year-old man and a 16-year-old 
boy were arrested by police after 
picketers had complained that the 
two had assaulted them. Police 
said that about eight persons gave 
statements that the pair ‘‘spit on 
them, pushed them, shoved them 
into the gutter, and threw foot- 
ball blocks” into them. 

The younger assailant was trans- 
ferred to the county juvenile 
home. Police said he had been 
involved im a series of 1959 inci- 
dents in which about $4,000 dam- 
age was done in East Austin, the 
Negro residential area. The man 
was charged with two counts of 
assault in corporation court and, 
the day after the incident, fined 
$5 and $16 costs on each, a total 
of $42. 

* * 


SMU Students 
Stage Sit-Ins 


DALLAS 

A group of 60 SMU students, 
including two Negro theology 
students, conducted a sit-in and 
picket demonstration at a drug 
store across the street from the 
campus this week. When they re- 
fused to leave the lunch counter, 
owner C. R. Bright summoned a 
fumigation service and had the 
store sprayed with insecticide. 

Most of the demonstrators re- 
mained during the spraying, us- 
ing handkerchiefs to cover their 
faces. After an hour, police ad- 
vised closing the store. 

When Bright closed down busi- 
ness, the sit-inners left. They re- 
turned later and picketed the store 
until late in the afternoon. 
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For Union Activities 


A Lost 


AUSTIN 

Two San Antonio teachers 
lost an attempt Jan. 9 to prove 
to the state board of education 
that they were discriminated 
against because of their activi- 
ties in a teachers’ union. 

Their attorney planned to take 
their case to court. 

The two, Emilio Garza and Miss 
Hattie Russell, are no longer with 
the Edgewood independent School 
district, a suburb of San Antonio. 
But they wanted the board of edu- 
cation to make a written finding 
clarifying the changes in their 
teaching assignments at Edge- 
wood. 

The board refused to do so, and 
voted only to uphold education 
commissioner Dr. J. W. Edgar’s 
ruling that Edgewood officials 
acted within their rights. 

Garza was teaching a history 
class during the 1959-60 school 
year at Edgewood high school 
When a group of teachers organ- 
ized Dec. 11, 1960, into a labor 
union, affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers, AFL- 
CIO, Garza was elected president. 

A month later, Jan. 22, Garza 
was transferred from his history 
class to a remedial class in the 
district's Escobar junior high 
school. The remedial class was 
comprised of slow learners, and 
had just been created. 

Garza finished out the contract 
term but was not re-employed for 
the 1960-61 year. Garza says the 
board didn’t re-hire him because 
of his union activities. 

Miss Russell taught English in 
the 1959-60 term and got a job 
in night school to earn $150 extra 
a term. 

When the teachers organized 
Dec. 11, Miss Russell was elected 
secretary. A month later, about 
mid-January, the administration 
told Miss Russell she would not 
be needed for night school in the 
second semester and that another 
teacher had been hired. 

Miss Russell said the board 
broke its two-semester contract 
with her because of her union 
activities. 

Garza and Superintendent of 
Schools Bennie Steinhauser 
clashed Jan. 18 in a television pro- 
gram aired to discuss the contro- 
versy. 

It was four days later that Garza 
was reassigned to the remedial 
class. 

Commissioner Edgar upheld the 
board’s assignment changes of 
both teachers, in a Dec. 13, 1960, 
decision. 

The teachers’ attorney, Sam 
Houston Clinton Jr., told the board 
of education Jan. 9 that there is 
a legal conflict in the case: on 
the one hand, a law which pre- 
vents a board from dismissing a 
teacher because of membership 
in a labor union, and on the other 
hand, the absence of any law re- 
quiring the school board to state 
its reasons for not employing or 
re-employing a teacher. 

“The main error in the commis- 
sioner’s finding,’’ Clinton said, 
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Appeal 


not shown Miss Her 
binding contract with the 
for the night school job.” He 
she was assured orally by 
hauser that she would have a 
semester job. 

“Miss Russell was told in the 
middle of one of her classes that 


two- 


to the union meeting—I won’t say 
he was a spy—was given one of 
the vacated assignments and his 
wife the other.” 

Clinton said Miss Russell was 
entitled to at least $150 damages 
because of loss of night school 
pay and Garza was entitled - to 
written notice of the causes of 
his reassignment. 

Board member Ben Howell of 
El Paso asked Clinton, ‘‘Where is 
the state law that says he (Garza) 
couldn't be reassigned without 
written reasons? You want us to 
read into that law a limitation on 
the local board or superintendent 
that they can’t reassign or trans- 
fer a person by virtue of activities 
in a union.” 

State Board member James W. 
Harvey, Archer City, offered. a 
motion to uphold Edgar. The 
board’s newest member, C. Ray 
Holbrook of Texas City, offered 
a substitute motion to give Miss 
Russell $150 but to uphold Edgar 
on other counts. 

The board voted down Hol- 
brook’s motion, Holbrook and 
Paul Greenwood of Harlingen dis- 
senting, and passed the Harvey 
motion. Clinton said he would 
take the appeal to a district court, 
either in San Antonio or Austin. 
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GOODBYE TO A RIVER by 
John Graves. Need we say 
more than Bill Brammer’s ex- 
cellent review in the Observer 
of December 23. A beautiful 
and slowly paced book. You 
will enjoy it. Knopf $4.50 
V’'LL TELL YOU A TALE by 
J. Frank Dobie. An anthology 
—some of Mr. Dobie’s own fa- 
vorites. Several are guaranteed 
to make your hair stand on 
end. Folklore Fass in his usual 
admirable styl 

ttle Brown $6.50 


Send your order for ANY 
book to DEPT. B, Texas 
Observer, 504 West 24th 
St., Austin, Texas. 
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